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EDUCATION 


Ar the present time the question of what consti- 
tutes liberal education is being raised everywhere in/ 
the academie world. This fact warrants the inference 
that a significant change is taking place in our atti- 
tude toward basie values or in our outlook on life. 
A few short decades ago there was no similar sense 
of obscurity or uncertainty as to the meaning or 
purpose of liberal education. When I was a student 
in college—if I may be personal for a moment—we 
sill felt assured that we knew what was meant by 
liberal education, even though we might have had 
some trouble in putting this meaning into words. 

As a background for a consideration of the change 
that is now going on, let me try to state that meaning, 
from the vantage point of the intervening years. It 
vas based on a philosophy or outlook on life which 
for convenience we may call the doctrine of two- 
worldism. According to Christian theology, this 
everyday world of ours had a beginning in time and 
is destined to come to an end at some point in the 
future. In other words, this everyday world is de- 
pendent on another world or another reality, by which 
"was brought into being and by which it is con- 
‘nnously sustained. This other reality is of a very 
different kind. It is not in time at all; it is a world 
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in which, to borrow the language of Scripture, a day 
is as a thousand years, and a thousand years are as 
a day, even the day of yesterday. It was from the 
relation of our immediate world to this other reality 
that liberal education derived its pattern for the 
moral and religious life. More specifically, this re- 
lation was made the basis for the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

A second constituent of liberal education was de- 
rived from the cultural legacy which we inherited from 
ancient Greece. The philosophy of Plato, which ante- 
dated Christian theology by a number of centuries, 
was also a philosophy of two-worldism; which meant 
that for Plato, as for Christian theology, there was 
a realm of truth which was not open to empirical ob- 
servation or to the kind of experimentation and test- 
ing with which modern science has made us familiar. 
So Plato appealed to the faculty of Reason as a sepa- 
rate road to truth. Christian theology accepted this 
general point of view, with the stipulation that revela- 
tion was to be regarded as an even more authoritative 
source of truth, and that philosophy must be content 
to serve as the handmaiden of theology. Ever since 
Plato’s day the Greek ideal of the disciplined intel- 
ligence, as a source of standards for belief and con- 
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duct and esthetic appreciation, has been recognized as 
an essential part of liberal education in our Western 
world. 

The important point in all this is that the educa- 
tional pattern which was thus developed embodied the 
view that spiritual values have a source which lies out- 
side the domain of practical affairs. It was logical, 
therefore, either to exclude practical affairs and scien- 
tifie interests from liberal education altogether, or at 
* any rate to limit them to a very subordinate position. 
For the training of the intellect special reliance was 
placed on the study of mathematics and logic. For 
the cultivation of philosophical outlook and esthetic 
taste, the classics were considered the most suitable 
material. For the development of moral and religious 
character the appropriate medium was of course the 
study of Christian ethics and the Christian religion. 
Taken together, these types of training constituted 
liberal education. Science hardly counted. 

The difference between then and now is due chiefly 
to the development of modern science and technology. 
In those earlier days scientific method was regarded as 
mostly a low order of cunning, which had no appliea- 
tion to the higher values of life. But when the 


sciences finally got under way, their prestige grew so 
rapidly that they are now placing the humanities on 
the defensive and are threatening to run away with 


the show. It is this development which is primarily 
responsible for the fact that we now have a problem 
of liberal education. In order to deal with this prob- 
lem we have to consider the meaning of this develop- 
ment. 

One explanation which is frequently heard is that 
we are becoming utilitarian or materialistic, that we 
are losing our sense for the higher values of life. 
This charge is made because the sciences, which are 
exciting so much interest and attention, cannot deal 
with the world of eternal and immutable reality, in 
which moral and spiritual values are supposed to have 
their origin and basis. From this point of view, 
therefore, the basic problem of liberal education is— 
to put it bluntly—to set up a program in which scien- 
tific method will be kept in its place. 

There is another explanation, however, which seems 
to me to be more in keeping with the facts. Scientific 
method has upset the applecart, not because we have 
surrendered to the spirit of materialism, but because 
scientific method is turning out to be a challenge to 
the traditional conception of two-worldism. The 
challenge is not to moral and spiritual values, but to 
the theory of these values which was developed in a 
prescientific age. This was not clearly seen at the 
start, and is perhaps not clearly seen even yet. At 
first there was a kind of gentlemen’s agreement, so to 
speak, that science would stick to its own world and 
let this other world alone. But science has not kept 
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this agreement. It has always been ready to anne 
the territory next to its own, regardless of who wa; 
supposed to be the owner. To cite a few illustrations 
lightning was no longer regarded as “the thunderbol 
of Jove” when it was proved to be just a form of 
electricity; epidemics ceased to be punishments fo; 
sins and were attributed to bacteria and the like; 
comets and meteors lost their status as portents of 
disaster and became manifestations of the law of 
gravitation; man was deprived of his proud positio, 
as the crowning achievement of creation and mai 
a more or less incidental product of a process which 
we call evolution. How far is this thing likely to go! 
Many people today still hold to two-worldism, but 
hardly know where to draw the line. The question 
which science has made urgent is whether we should 
draw a line at all. Are there any facts or events 
whatsoever which can claim exemption from scientific 
scrutiny and explanation? One world or two? On 
road to truth or more than one? Standards for truth, 
goodness, and beauty which are eternally fixed in the 
heavens, or standards which are continuously created 
and recreated by man in accordance with time and 
circumstance ? 

There has already been a great change in the intd- 
lectual climate in which we live. We are less disposed 
than formerly to say: “I’m but a stranger here, 
heaven’s my home.” Science is providing us with 
the tools with which to make this weary earth mor 
of a home than it has been in the past, and in so doing 
it is becoming a stimulus 'to moral endeavor. Poverty 
and slums ean be abolished, illiteracy can be done 
away with, diseases ean be controlled, opportunity for 
the common man can be provided, and wars—so we 
hope—can be replaced with peace on earth and goo 
will among men. Why not say that moral ideals 
spring from the soil of everyday experience, without 
the need of support from an extra-experiential world! 

It is doubtful whether we can get by indefinitely 
with the practice of keeping moral and spiritual values 
in one educational compartment, and science and tech: 
nology in another compartment. This is too mut 
like the familiar contrast between the principles whie! 
are professed on Sunday and the principles which ar 
practiced the rest of the week. There is every reasi! 
to fear that a world which has grown so small ani 
which has become equipped with such fearful instr 
mentalities for war cannot permanently endure wiles 
we revise our moral habits and attitudes. Seientil 
method has been ineredibly successful in giving ™ 
control over the material environment; it can se 
also as a pattern or procedure for promoting collective 
and ¢co-operative behavior. 

We have a problem of liberal education today be 
cause the whole framework of our cultural herit#? 
ealls for re-examination and revision. Liberal edu‘ 
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tion eannot continue to be just a matter of transmit- 
ting a traditional philosophy of the universe and of 
man. Our present civilization is a house divided 
against itself. We are maintaining a traditional out- 
look which bids us look to a supernatural realm for 
our standards of belief and conduct, and we also eul- 
tivate science and technology, which invite us to create 
our standards ourselves as we go along. This breeds 
confusion everywhere. What is the nature of man, 
what is the nature of morality and religion, what is 
the nature of truth? It makes all the difference in 
the world whether we approach such questions from 
the standpoint of two-worldism or in terms of scien- 
tifie method. All too often we do both. The confu- 
sion is apparent on every campus. Our program for 
liberal education is not set up so that students can 
see the issue clearly and judge for themselves. Pre- 
sumably this is why they have been called a lost 
generation. 

In conclusion, if we take for granted that our 
schools should predetermine the basic philosophy of 
the students, then there is no serious problem of lib- 
eral education. In that case, the chief concern of the 


| LITERACY TRAINING IN THE NAVY 


SELECTIVE Service poured thousands of men whose 
literacy qualifications were inadequate into Naval 
recruit-training stations. This was a new experience 
for the Navy, whose recruits, having been volunteers 
in the past, had been selected most carefully. The 
tendency, at first, was to find jobs requiring no read- 
ing and writing skill for men who were functionally 
illiterate. 

It soon became evident that the Navy had no such 
jobs. At ammunition depots, one illiterate could 
mean that a box labeled “Danger! Explosives!” 
would find its way into the incinerator. Aboard 
ship, failure of one man to understand the Watch, 
Quarter, and Station Bill could mean a vital member 
of a gun crew absent from his station during a Kami- 
kaze attack. Not so spectacular, but fully as serious, 
low literacy standards created homesick, worried men, 
whose morale was low because they could not com- 
municate with their families nor conduct their busi- 
hess through the mails. 

When the Navy made up its mind to bring every 
inadequately educated man up to the point of func- 
tioning literacy, it faced unprecedented problems. 
The men were seattered over the face of the earth, 
2 ships at sea or on active duty at hundreds of 
sore stations from New Jersey to Ulithi. Their 
teachers, for the most part, would need to be recruited 
‘tom the ranks—seamen who were not teachers by 
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schools must be to prevent the scientifie attitude from 
disturbing the traditional outlook on life. A consid- 
erable part of current educational discussion is di- 
rected toward precisely this end. On the other hand, 
if liberal education is genuinely concerned with the 
liberation of intelligence, a different approach is in- 
dicated. Our starting point then is the recognition 
that there is a basic cleavage or conflict in our cul- 
tural heritage—a conflict which is felt by the average 
person, whether he knows anything about science or 
not. This conflict has its source in the issue of two- 
worldism; and so liberal education becomes a process 
of reorientation, or a reinterpretation of experience, 
in the light of this issue. In formal language, the 
central task of liberal education in this modern age 
becomes the task of encouraging and assisting each 
individual student with respect to the clarification 
of his personal philosophy of life. More specifically, 
the problem confronting liberal education at the pres- 
ent time is the problem of reorganizing the curriculum 
so that each subject will shed light on the meaning 
of scientific method for the world in which we live. 


By 
LIEUTENANT CHARLES S. 
ROSS, USNR 


profession. The men would need to be trained for 
Naval efficiency, and no adequate materials for train- 
ing of this sort had ever been written. Finally, these 
men were adults with adult interests and experiences. 
The usual elementary-school techniques and methods 
would require drastic modifications, as had been indi- 
cated by the half-experimental training that had been 
given some of them during the recruit-training period. 

It was not until the summer of 1944 that the Navy 
rolled up its sleeves to undertake a Navy-wide literacy- 
training program, for both recruits and men on active 
duty on ships and at stations. The first job was to 
make a plan that would work and to provide mate- 
rials that would teach the men as well as help mold 
the classroom methods employed by untrained in- 
structors. 

The production of this plan and these materials 
was undertaken by the Standards and Curriculum 
Division of Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel. It 
was outlined in a revised “Special Training” cur- 
riculum designed to make the program flexible enough 
to meet the individual training needs of the men. 

As is usually the case in such a program, success 
or failure would depend more upon the books and 
teachers’ manual than any other factor. The Navy 
Life series of workbooks, basic readers, supplemen- 
tary readers, tests, and teachers’ manual was there- 
fore planned with a full understanding of its basic 
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importance to the program’s success. 


In writing this program, some radical departures 


from the conventional were taken, because the situa- 
tion and the nature of the students and instructors 


demanded them. 


For example, a “reader” in the 


hands of an untrained instructor at the outset of the 
program would result in a static classroom situation 
in which the students “read” orally in rotation, with 
prompting, until the page has been virtually memo- 


‘rized. 


In the Navy Life series, therefore, the first 


book is not a “reader,” but a workbook-type text 
which forces the instructor down from the platform 


among the students. 


The first of the readers is not 


introduced until considerable reading ability is de- 
veloped through chart, blackboard, and workbook 


reading experiences. 


When it is introduced, no new 


skills or words are required for some time, and the 


student can read it easily for meaning. 


As a result, 


the student is literate so far as the readers are con- 
cerned from his very first experience with them. 


reading material. 


Comie books are exceeded in popularity by no other 
So, later in the program, when 


they can be handled easily, comie books are intro- 
duced for rapid, supervised classroom supplementary 


reading. 


These are regular commercial comic books, 


carefully selected in advance of publication, and then 
rewritten with a core vocabulary basic to the Navy 


Life program. 


Tests which were valid in terms of the Navy’s needs 


were not available and had to be prepared. These 
tests, though designed to stress certain special types 
of reading ability, can be interpreted in terms of 
grade placement. 


Finally, an arithmetic text was prepared to meet 


the needs of the men, both in Navy and post-Navy 
life. A meaningful approach was adopted, extremely 


concrete at the early stages. 


Addition, subtraction, 


Events 
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and multiplication, particularly with money, ar 
stressed, as are certain geometrical concepts of upper. 
grade levels and social applications of number at gl| 
levels. But the criterion of function was rigidly 
applied to the content. Many conventional processes 
in arithmetic have no bearing on the practical needs 
of these men in the Navy and very little out of it, 
Computation with common fractions (except in the 
simplest forms), long and short division with two 
figure divisors, and other topics for which the men 
have no practical use, are omitted or selectively 
treated. 

While the texts were being published, the Instructor 

Training unit of the Standards and Curriculum Divi. 
sion inaugurated a Navy-wide program of instructor. 
training. Visiting instructor-trainers, carrying with 
them copies of the books as they appeared, traveled 
to the camps and ships where the instruction was 
taking place and gave on-the-spot guidance to 
teachers. 
- Enrollment in the courses increased rapidly, until 
many thousands of seamen were learning the three 
R’s. These men never came “unwillingly to school.” 
Though attendance at daytime classes was compul- 
sory, groups of trainees voluntarily burned the mid- 
night oil, working with their texts or drafting and 
reworking their first letters home. The men were 
learning rapidly, and they were exhilarated by their 
opportunity. 

What will happen to this desire to learn after de 
mobilization? These men are now functionally lit 
erate, reading at least on a mid-fourth-grade level. 
They have made a good start. Can society provide 
the impulses that will motivate further growth? Wil 
their communities help them to keep learning? Or 
will they be permitted to exist once more in an envi- 
ronment too apathetic to spur them on? 





AAJC’S RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


At the 26th annual meeting of the American Asso- 


ciation of Junior Colleges in Chicago, January 18, the 
association adopted unanimously a resolution on na- 


tional legislation. 


It reads in part as follows: 


In the new age we are now entering, we must dedicate 


ourselves to a far bolder approach than ever before to 
education as a genuine and indispensable force in 
strengthening our democratic institutions and as an ex- 
ample for the rest of the world... . 


a 


The American Association of Junior Colleges, there- 


fore, pledges complete support to a policy of education 


throughout the United States so organized and financed 
as to extend full and equal opportunities to each indi- 


vidual, ... 


In this educational system we recommend that all uw 
justified forms of discrimination be eliminated and op- 
portunities be equally available without regard to ses, 
race, color, or creed, and that it be the purpose of the 
schools and other educational institutions to teach the 
principles and practices of democracy, of respect for the 
dignity of the individual, and of such fundamental humal 
rights as freedom of assembly, speech, the press, and 
religion, with unrestricted pursuit of objective truth and 
the free exchange of ideas and knowledge... . 

In the further development of our educational facil 
ties in pursuit of these goals, it is the clear responsibility 
of the several states under their constitutions and a" 
to control education within the states, to provide for the 
administrative organization of public educational service 
and institutions, and in particular under home rule * 
states’ rights to establish local public-school units “ 
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suitable size for effective and economical administration, 

It is the further responsibility of state or local school 
authorities, as the case may be, to provide for compulsory 
school attendance, to determine the public-school cur- 
ricula, to appoint competent teachers and officers of in- 
struction, to build and maintain safe and sanitary school 
buildings, and to provide suitable equipment and instruc- 
tional materials and, where necessary, safe and sanitary 
pupil transportation. ... 

Be it resolved, therefore, that the AAJC approve the 
above-stated policy for education and seek collaboration 
with all other educational organizations and forces in 
assisting in the passage of a single bill in the Congress 
of the United States which will give adequate Federal 
aid for the proper education of all persons, be they en- 
rolled in pre-elementary, elementary, high-school, junior- 
college, college, university, graduate . . . , professional, 
or adult-education classes. 

In order that the above resolution may be implemented, 
this association recommends that provisions be made in 
the bill for an equitable distribution of educational op- 
portunities to the people in all of the states, through a 
formula which will give Federal aid to the states not 
only on the basis of population but in relation also to 
the ability of the several states to maintain their own 
educational institutions. ... 

Be it further resolved, that this association approve a 
system of national competitive scholarships which will 
provide for the education of young men and women of 
outstanding ability without regard to race, creed, color, 
or geographical location. 

We have spent multiplied billions of dollars to win 
World War II. We now advocate that billions be spent 
for education as the best means of establishing and main- 
taining the rights of men for which we have fought. 


The association’s Washington Newsletter, issued 
February 20, during Brotherhood Week, calls upon its 
members “to bring to greater reality the American 
ideal of equal educational opportunity for all” by 
transmitting the above resolution “from a piece of 
paper to a foree in the thinking of the people.” 

Jesse P. Bogue, chairman of the association’s Legis- 
lative Committee, reports that his committee, in ¢o- 
operation with the ACE, the NEA, and other national 
organizations is looking toward a possible “joint meet- 
ig of our legislative committees to consider united 
“pe in behalf of the passage of a single education 
bull,” 


Especially significant is the association’s plea to “all 
other educational organizations and forees” to unite 
ii “a lar bolder approach than ever before to educa- 
‘on as a genuine and indispensable foree in strength- 


“ung our democratic institutions. ...” The present 
Writer has suggested the term “militant” as an ap- 
bropriate designation for the desirable and necessary 
“utude of the educational profession in the present 
It may be wise and becoming for members of 
“profession not to proclaim from the housetops that 
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their individual services are indispensable—but they 
should unite in an effort to convince the public that, 
without their collective services, the preservation of 
human welfare and the promotion of human progress, 
especially in our atomic age, are hopeless. Their im- 
mediate task is to “educate” society on the primacy 
of education as a social institution—W. C. B. 


HONOR ROLL OF RACE RELATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the findings of the yearly poll 
conducted by the Schomburg Collection of Negro Lit- 
erature, New York Public Library, to obtain nation- 
wide judgment on those, black and white, who have 
done most to “improve race relations in terms of real 
democracy” is a feature of Negro History Week. 

Lawrence D. Reddick, curator of the Schomburg 
Collection, made the announcement: 


Whites. Lr. Gen. JoHN C. H. LEE, who last March 
initiated the highly successful demonstration of racially 
mixed combat units on the Western Front. 

FRANK Sinatra, for his consistent fight against in- 
tolerance—particularly among youth groups. 

JAMES Gow AND ARNAUD D’USSEAU, for their play, 
‘“Deep Are the Roots.’’ 

‘<Durry’s TAVERN,’’ weekly radio program, which 
again demonstrates that Negro aciors may be featured 
in comedy without the use of jokes that are offensive 
to any racial group. 

BRANCH RICKEY, owner of the Brooklyn Dodgers, for 
breaking the unwritten color line in big-league baseball 
by signing a Negro player. 

Negroes. WiLtiAM J. KNox, who did important re- 
search at Columbia University on the atomic-bomb 
project. 

ATTORNEY CHARLES HOUSTON, whose dramatic resigna- 
tion from the Board of Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee focused national attention on this critical issue. 

St. CLarR DRAKE AND Horace R. Cayton, for ‘‘ Black 
Metropolis,’’ the outstanding race-relations book of the 
year. 

RaupH J. Buncue, of the U. S. State Department, for 
his work as an unpublicized expert on problems of 
colonial areas and the United Nations Organization. 

ATTORNEY LOREN MILLER, for his legal victories in the 
California courts against racially restrictive residential 
covenants. 

Horace MANN Bonp, for his election as the first Negro 
president of Lincoln University (Pa.). 

JACKIE ROBINSON, for becoming the first Negro to be 
signed by big-league baseball. 

STERLING Brown, for his teaching and popularity as 
visiting professor of English at Vassar College. 

Mrs. ANNA ARNOLD HEDGEMAN, who, as executive see- 
retary of the National Council for a Permanent FEPC, 
has led the fight to mobilize civic and religious groups 
for fair employment practices. 

LESTER B. GRANGER, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, for his inspection tour of naval 
installations in the United States and the South Pacific, 
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after which marked improvement was made in the Navy’s 
race-relations policies. 

ATTORNEY IRvIN C. MOLLISON, for his appointment as 
the first Negro Federal judge in the continental United 
States. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR RURAL AMERICA 


Frank W. Cyr anp Henry H. Liyy, professors 
of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
‘and John Marshall, school-building expert of the West 
Virginia Department of Edueation, are engaged in a 
survey of rural communities, financed by a $10,000 
grant from the General Education Board and spon- 
sored by the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, to discover what can be done for rural areas 
lacking adequate facilities for educational work. “The 
importance of a comprehensive school-building manual 
for use by local rural boards,” Dr. Cyr said, is obvious 
in view of the report of the U. S. Office of Education 
that two billion dollars worth of buildings is the 
“justifiable minimum” of construction within the next 
five years. “The average little red schoolhouse is 
merely a collection of classrooms. ... It may not 
fall down strueturally for 50 years but it fell down 
educationally before it was built.” 

An advisory committee composed of Lois Clark, 
assistant director of rural education, NEA; Ernest 
E. Stonecipher, director of rural education, State 
Teachers College (Pittsburg, Kans.); W. G. Eckles, 
school-building specialist, Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Education; and others will lend their aid “in 
locating the best examples of school planning in rural 
communities,” and these will be photographed and 
sketched for a portfolio that will illustrate “four main 
types of schools suited to the small community: the 
one- and two-teacher school; the three-, four-, and six- 
teacher school; the small high school; and the 12-grade 
building.” Consultations will also be held with com- 
munity leaders on “such problems as health, library 
service, nutrition,” and so on. Finally, every state 
department of education, county superintendent, and 
college of education will be asked for “comments and 
suggestions,” so that, when the portfolio is ready to be 
distributed to local school authorities, approximately 
August 1, it will have the backing of competent edu- 
eators and of the departments of education of the 


various states. 


WHAT RADIO HATH WROUGHT 

A REPORT on the use of radio in Methodist colleges 
and universities in answer to an inquiry by the Joint 
Committee on Public Relations for Educational Insti- 
tutions Related to the Board of Edueation of the 
Methodist Church reads like a complete justification 
of radio as a satisfactory medium of education not 
only in school and community but also in the wider 
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field of public relations. Of the 116 institution; 
queried, 77 responded. While 57 of the colleges wer, 
virtually without facilities, others reported that they 
had modern standard equipment, and some of the uni. 
versities—Boston, Denver, and others—are giving 
regular broadeasts and reaching large audiences, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University claimed to be heard by 
radio in 100,000 homes. 

Although development of this new force in educa. 
tion has been restricted by the war, institutions are 
now making plans for strong radio departments in 
which courses in such subjects as the psychology of 
broadeasting, production and script writing, radio 
salesmanship, and the techniques of telecasting will 
be available. 

Some of the objectives mentioned in the replies to 
the questionnaire were these: to interpret to a given 
community the “ideals” as well as the “offerings and 
activities” of an institution; to broaden Christian in- 
fluence and leadership through radio; to foster the 
spirit of co-operation; to disseminate “accurate infor. 
mation”; to improve teaching; to advance community 
standards through adult education; and so on. Thus 
the possibilities for education in the development of 
When Tenny- 


radio programs appear to be limitless. 


son wrote 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul 

And grow forever and forever, 
he little dreamed of how the meaning of those lines 
would be magnified and deepened by a scientific dis- 
covery revealed to the world half a century beyond 
his time. Or maybe the poet did dream, since he sav 
in vision “the heavens fill with ecommeree, argosies of 
magic sails,” and “the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue.” Great prophet and philosopher 
that he was, it is not too much to hope that a further 
dream will come true—“The Parliament of Maz, the 


Federation of the World.”—N. W. 


THE CASE OF THE VETERANS 

GENERAL Omar N. BrapLey, administrator of vet 
erans affairs, in his report on the first six months 
of his stewardship, states that “the over-all load of 
the Veterans Administration has more than doubied 
since August, 1945.” Congress has passed legislation 
to make the streamlining of the administration po 
sible, so that exservicemen and women may secure the 
benefits to which they are entitled without delay. 
The Publie Relations Office of the administration 
make a weekly release to editors of the question-ant 
answer procedure that has been adopted to facilitate 
individual service. In the matter of hospitalizatio 
General Bradley said that the VA hospitals are 0" 
yet adequate for the treatment of all eases, but that, 
as of January 1, 1946, less than 4 per cent of those 
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on the waiting list had “service-connected conditions.” 
The shortage of doctors and hospitals has been prac- 
tieally met by arrangements with medical and research 
centers by which more than 50 medical schools will 
co-operate with the VA in 75 hospitals. 

Veterans who are seeking admission to college will 
be aided by many educational agencies in co-operation 
with the administration. A newly organized Training 
Facilities Service of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education is now making a survey of 1,500 to 2,000 
institutions at the junior-college and college levels to 
discover “all available training facilities.” VA regional 
offices will be posted on the results of the survey in 
time for summer and fall enrollments. 
| The needs of women veterans were set forth by 
F Lieutenant Colonel Mary Agnes Brown, WAC, adviser 
to women veterans, in an address before the American 
Vocational Association meeting in Buffalo, February 
7, in which it is stated that responsibility for the ade- 
quate care of women veterans rests with “three groups 
—the Veterans Administration, state educational and 
apprenticeship agencies, and educational and training 
institutions throughout the nation.” 


THE ALBANY CONVENTION OF ESFTU 


THE second annual convention of the Empire State 
Federation of Teachers Unions was held in Albany, 
November 3-4, 1945. An account of the meeting is 
contained in the Bulletin (Vol. I, No. 1), which also 
publishes the unions’ financial report, showing a bal- 
ance on hand of $1,015.96; a proposed legislative pro- 
jgram by Abraham Lefkowitz, principal, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School (Brooklyn); a report on organi- 
zation and membership; and the resolutions adopted 
at the Albany convention. 

In the absence of the retiring president, John H. 
Niemeyer, headmaster, Oak Lane Country Day School, 
Temple University, the senior vice-president, Mrs. 
Carolyn T. Davis, presided and welcomed the dele- 
gates from locals Nos. 2, 280, 377, 616, 781, 801, and 
803. 

A permanent Committee on Organization was 
formed, with Arthur P. Boehm (Schenectady) chair- 
man, Louis Hay (New York) and Edward W. Stafford 
(Niagara Falls) regular members, and William C. 
Woolfson (New York) and Rebecca C. Simonson, local 
AFT vice-president, ex-officio members. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention cail upon 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, the Board of Regents, 
and the people to: 


l. Establish a $2,000 minimum salary for teachers, with 
adequate automatic annual increments based upon service 
and cultural training. 


*. Appoint qualified licensed teachers to all existing 
vacancies, 
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3. Increase state aid to insure wage adjustments for 
teachers commensurate with the increases in the cost of 
living. 

4. In harmony with organized labor’s program give 
the fullest support to the proposal of the Board of 
Regents to increase the number of State Scholarships to 
12,000 and the amount of these scholarships from $100 to 
$350. 


The delegates went on record as heartily against 
universal military training, “power politics, and arma- 
ment rivalry” and as heartily for “an international 
educational and cultural organization to mould the 
will, the purpose, and desires of the peoples of the 
world so as to emphasize the science of human rela- 
tionships and thus enable us to realize the age-long 
dream of brotherhood and peace.” 


TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF HAVANA SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the secretary of 
the summer school of the University of Havana of 
15 scholarships covering tuition fees up to 21 hours 
weekly for attendance in the 1946 session, July 8 to 
August 17. The cost of moderate room and meals 
for the six-week session has been established at $150, 
incidentals and personal expenditures not included. 
Round-trip plane fare from Miami to Havana is 
$34.50, including U. S. Federal tax. 

Appointees make their own passport, travel, and 
living arrangements. A passport and Cuban visa are 
not required for native-born citizens of the United 
States, but they must be able to present a birth cer- 
tificate or old passport. Others should obtain infor- 
mation from passporf offices in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Washington, or else- 
where from the U. S. district court or a state court. 
The question of eredit for courses taken must be 
determined by the local college or university. 

Requirements for eligibility of applicants include: 


United States citizenship and a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university, prior to the making 
of the award; evidence of scholarship and character in 
the form of scholastic records and letters of recommen- 
dation from responsible persons; ability to read, write, 
and speak Spanish; and a health certificate. Men ap- 
plicants between 18 and 26 must indicate their draft 
status; appointee would need permit from the local draft 
board to leave the country; the award of a scholarship 
may not be made the basis of application for draft 
deferment. 


Application, on forms to be secured from the In- 
stitute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, must be filed at the institute, with com- 
plete credentials, before May 8. 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Livingston W. Houston, whose appointment as 
president, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. 
Y.), was reported in ScHoo, anp Society, Decem- 
ber 16, 1944, and who has been administering the 
affairs of the institute for more than a year, was 
‘formally inaugurated, March 9. At the ceremonies, 
which had been deferred pending the end of the war, 
Dr. Houston announced that there is to be a “long- 
term program of expansion in building and equip- 
ment, costing more than $4,000,000, to prepare for 
what we believe will be a permanent growth in engi- 
neering education.” 


E. B. Stourrer, dean, Graduate School, University 
of Kansas, was appointed dean of the university, 
March 13, a post created “to facilitate efficient opera- 
tion of the university in matters pertaining to aca- 
demic work.” He will be charged, in addition to his 
duties as chairman of the Budget Committee, “with 
problems connected with a rapidly expanding enroll- 
ment, such as space allocations, scheduling, and studies 
of additional staff requirements.” J. H. Nelson, as- 
sistant dean of the Graduate School, succeeds Dr. 
Stouffer. Guy W. Smith, professor of mathematics, 
has been named chairman of the department. On 
February 20, the university announced the following 
among 80 appointments made to handle “the unprece- 
dented increase in enrollments”: Walter M. Kollmor- 
gen, associate professor of geography; Loring O. Han- 
son, associate professor of applied mechanics; Grace 
Williams, assistant professor of speech; Robert L. 
Austin, assistant professor of business law; George E. 
Osborne, instructor in pharmacy; John Pfitsch, in- 
structor in physical education; Glenn Yankee, in- 
structor in accounting; Lucy T. Dougherty, instructor 
in mathematies; and John Fuchs, instructor in me- 
chanical engineering. 

Harvey WILLARD CULP, whose appointment as regis- 
trar, Briarcliff Junior College (Briarcliff Manor, N. 
Y.), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 3, 
1944, has been appointed executive dean. Florence 
Pyle, academic secretary, has succeeded Mr. Culp. 


THE following changes in staff were recently an- 
nounced by the University of California: Stanley E. 
McCaffrey, who was awarded the Legion of Merit, 
February 27, for combat duty in the China theatre, is 
the new co-ordinator of veterans’ affairs on the Berke- 
ley campus. On the Santa Barbara campus, the fol- 
lowing instructors have been transferred from the 
Berkeley campus to assist the staff in caring for the 
increase from 870 to more than 1,300 in enrollment: 


Kenneth M. Stimpson (physies), Barbara Blancharj 
(zoology and physiology), and Lewis F. Walto, 
(mathematics) ; and Hardin Garrett (physiology) anj 
Robert Sealapino (speech), both of Stanford Univer. 
sity, have received full-time appointments. In adjj. 
tion, four part-time instructors in education have bee 
added: Ted Graves, Evans Waterman, Robert Wood. 
ward, and Maurice Sklar. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER DANIEL G. Lewis, USNR, 
former teacher of Latin and English and football 
coach, Milton (Mass.) Academy, has been appointed 
director of admissions, Colby College (Waterville 
Me.). 


Tue following appointments were announced by 
Middlebury (Vt.) College, March 6: Arthur E. Ney. 
comb, assistant director of admissions; Mrs. Robert 
H. Iglehart, artist-in-residence and assistant to Arthur 
K. D. Healy, head of the department of art; and John 
Chalmers, assistant professor of economies. Samuel 
Guarnaccia, instructor in Spanish, has returned from 
service in the Navy. 

Lyman V. GINGER, acting director, University 
School, University of Kentucky, has been appointed 
to the directorship. 

Mrs. RicHarp E. Goocu has succeeded Mrs. Davis 
Elliott, resigned, as director of the Press Bureai, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.). 


GreorGeE McCu.tocs, former reporter for the Syra- 
euse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, has been appointed act- 
ing director of public information, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, during the leave of absence granted to Douglass 
W. Miller, a member of the staff of journalism and 
director, Bureau of Public Information, who is serv- 
ing on the staff of the Army University Center (Biar- 
ritz). 

Howarp WasHINGTON Opum, head of the depart 
ment of sociology, the University of North Carolina, 
has been appointed first incumbent of the “disti- 
guished visiting professorship in sociology,” recently 
authorized by the Trustees of Yale University. Dr 
Odum will give two courses—one graduate and ove 
undergraduate—in each of the two semesters of the 
1946-47 academic year. In addition, he will give & 
series of lectures on topies that will include: “The 
Technieways Make a New World,” “Social Morale 
in an Age of Science,” and “The Regional Quality a0 
Balance of America.” 


AuFRED Romer, former associate professor of phys 
ies, Vassar College, will assume his post as associilt 
professor of physics, St. Lawrence University (Ca 
ton, N. Y.), April 15. 
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Benton J. UNDERWOOD has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology, Northwestern University. 


Ciara G. STRATEMEYER, former member of the staff, 
State Teachers College (Brockport, N. Y.), has been 
appointed assistant professor of education, Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati. 


Davip Krecu, who served with the Office of Stra- 
tegie Services during the war, has been appointed 
assistant professor of psychology, Swarthmore (Pa.) 
College. 

Smney H. NEwMAN, former assistant professor of 
psychology and philosophy, Michigan State College 
(East Lansing), has returned after having served as 
psychologist in the Coast Guard Academy (New Lon- 
don, Conn.). 


Auvin F. Zanper, formerly a lecturer in New York 
University, assumed his post as assistant professor 
of psychology, Springfield (Mass.) College, March 15. 


TE following changes in staff at Ball State Teach- 
ers College (Muncie, Ind.) were announced early in 
March: George M. Turmail has been appointed in- 
structor-counselor, assigned as appraiser in the vet- 
erans’ guidance center; Robert H. Koenker has been 
named instructor in education; Kenneth E. Howe, as- 
sistant professor of elementary education; and Charles 
E. Bowerman, temporary assistant professor of social 
science. P. D. Edwards, who has been on leave of 
absence since July, 1945, to serve on the staff of the 
Army University Center (Shrivenham), and later in 
Frankfort (Germany), has returned to the department 
of mathematies; Major Roy D. Maxwell, former as- 
sistant professor of science and director of men’s ac- 
tivities, who has been in service with the Army, has 
returned. Viola Bryson, assistant professor of phys- 
ical education, has resigned to enter physical-therapy 
work with the Veterans Administration in Washing- 
ton (D. C.). 


Rosert Scuacut, formerly a member of the staff 
of the publie schools of Racine (Wis.), assumed his 
post as instruetor in adult education, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Wisconsin, in February. 


Joun J. Evans, who had seen service in the Army 
sinee 1941, was appointed instructor in mathematies, 
Marietta (Ohio) College, February 25. Philip W. 
Berg, after 30 months in the Army Medical Corps, 
as been named instructor in freshman biology and 
mammalian anatomy. George J. Blazier, librarian, 
"to for 27 years had also served as secretary of the 
Alumni Association, has resigned from the latter post 
because “the increased enrollment and the expansion 
pt the curriculum would necessitate his giving full 
Ame to the library.” 
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Major Jean C. Hempsteap, AAF, has returned to 
a teaching post in the department of general engi- 
neering, Iowa State College. 


THE Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) Lectures 
in Human Relations, dedicated to the late George W. 
Cobb, New York industrialist, which were made pos- 
sible by an anonymous gift of $2,000, was initiated, 
March 18, by Nicholas Kelley, vice-president, general 
counselor, and director of the Chrysler Corporation. 
Robert J. Watt, international representative of the 
AFL, will give the second lecture, March 25, and 
George W. Taylor, professor of industry, University 
of Pennsylvania, the third on April 1. The general 
theme of the lectures is “Constructive Possibilities for 
Labor-Management Co-operation.” 


R. E. BucHanan, director, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Iowa State College, has been appointed by the 
Department of State as a member of the three-man 
mission to the Near East to study agricultural rela- 
tionships. The appointment of Franklin 8. Harris, 
president, Utah State Agricultural College (Logan), 
to head the mission was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, February 23. Afif Tannous, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, is the third member. 


Wru14m Heston McPHERsON, assistant professor 
of economics, Oberlin (Ohio) College, who has been 
granted leave of absence for government service, is 
in Japan as an adviser on labor matters to our occu- 
pation forces. 


Pepro T. Orata, chief, curriculum and research 
division, Department of Instruction, the Philippines, 
on January 12 was elected president of two educa- 
tional societies, the Philippine Guidance Association 
and the Curriculum and Research Association of the 
Philippines. In a letter to the editor, Dr. Orata says: 
“Tt is the aim of these organizations to work for the 
welfare of teachers and to make studies on various 
phases of Philippine education, following the example 
of similar organizations in the United States.” 


Nep L. REGLEIN, recently returned from active duty 
in the AAF, has been appointed associate director of 
Air-Age Educational Research, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 


Water J. McNamara, former representative of 
International Business Machines Corporation for the 
test-seoring machines among colleges and universities, 
who served for three years in the Navy on the staff 
of the Naval Air Training Command, has returned 
to serve as director of educational research for the 
entire IBM educational program. His services will 
be available to educational institutions for professional 
consultation on problems and procedures in test scor- 
ings and educational evaluation. 
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J. W. Bowtegs, Jr., a former member of the staff 
of Indiana University, who was recently discharged 
from the AAF, has succeeded Katherine A. Nikolaisen 
as psychological examiner, Wichita (Kans.) Guidance 
Center. Miss Nikolaisen has returned to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to continue graduate study. 


Louis L. McQuirry, who has been on leave from the 
University of Illinois for service with the Army, has 
been appointed consulting psychologist with the firm 
* of Stevenson and Kellogg, consulting engineers, 
Toronto. 

JosEPH §. Roucek, chairman, department of polit- 
ical science and sociology, Hofstra College (Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.), has been appointed editor-in-chief of 
“The Encyclopaedia Slovanica,” to be published in the 
spring of 1947 by the Philosophical Library. 

CoMMANDER Francis B. Taussia, USNR, who was 
recently released to inactive duty after 46 months 
in the service, has been appointed vice-president, the 
Grolier Society, Inc., to be in charge of the export 
of “The Book of Knowledge,” “The Encyclopedia 
Americana,” and other educational reference materials. 
Barry J. Holloway, former director of public rela- 
tions, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), has been 
named to the newly created post, director of public 
relations. 

F. H. Spepprne, director, Institute of Atomic Re- 
search, Iowa State College, has been appointed to a 
seven-man Committee of Declassification, organized 
“to make recommendations for releasing to industry 
the vast amount of scientific information gained dur- 
ing the war that could now be used in promoting 
peacetime welfare and prosperity.” The other mem- 
bers of the committee are: R. F. Bacher, associate 
professor of physics, Cornell University, chief of a 
secret division of Los Alamos Laboratory in New 
Mexico; A. H. Compton, chancellor, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis); E. O. Lawrence, professor of 
physies and director of the radiation laboratory, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) ; J. R. Oppenheimer, 
professor of theoretical physics, California Institute 
of Technology; H. C. Urey, director of the Manhattan 
Project; and Richard C. Tolman, vice-chairman, Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee, who is chairman 
of the committee. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL THomas K. Fisuer, head- 
master, Peekskill Military Academy (Peekskill-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y.), “was promoted to colonel, Air Re- 
serve, March 5.” 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER LiLoyp W. REESE, recently 
discharged from the Navy, has been appointed field 
representative in the U. S. Office of Education, to 
work on the disposal of government property to 
schools in Ohio. 
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GLENN WIsEMAN, former superintendent of schools 
Hershey (Nebr.), succeeded Paul E. Exstrom in th 
superintendency, Lincoln County (Nebr.), February 2 


IrENE WHITE, a teacher in McCool (Nebr.) High 
School, has succeeded Myron L. Holm, as superip. 
tendent of schools, York County (Nebr.). Mr. Holm 
resigned to accept a post as registrar, York (Nebr) 
College. 


Haroitp G. SHang, former director of the division 
of appointments, College of Education, the Ohio State 
University, has been named superintendent of schools, 
Winnetka (Ill.), to succeed S. Rae Logan, whose ap. 
pointment to serve until a successor to Lieutenant 
Colonel Carleton W. Washburne could be found was 
reported in ScHoou aNnp Society, June 23, 1945. Dr, 
Logan will retire in June. Dr. Shane, who has been 
on leave of absence from the’ university for two years 
of service as an officer in the USNR, taught in the 
elementary schools of Cincinnati and was supervisor 
of elementary education in the Ohio State Department 
of Publie Education before going to the university. 


Roy A. HrnpERMAN, director of instruction and re 
search for the public schools of Denver, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in charge of secon- 
dary and adult education to succeed the late John J, 
Cory, who died, December 20, 1945. 


THE REVEREND BENJAMIN F. ScHwarTz, chancellor, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lincoln), has sub 
mitted his resignation to the Board of Trustees. 


Epcgar Keer Morrow, president, Kansas Wesleyan 
University (Salina), has asked to be relieved of his 
duties by August 1 or, at the latest, October 9. 


R. H. Beckwirs, who recently resumed a professor- 
ship in geology at the University of Wyoming after 
a period of service in the Marines, has resigned to 
enter commercial work. 


THe REvEREND WESNER FALLAw, director of re 
ligious education, the Winnetka (IIl.) Congregational 
Church, has resigned, effective July 1, to join the fae 
ulty of the Andover Newton Theological School (Nev- 
ton Center, Mass.). Dr. Fallaw will teach at the 
Union Theological Seminary (New York 27) during 
the summer session. 


F. M. MacFaruanp, professor emeritus of histology, 
Stanford University, has retired from the presidents 
of the California Academy of Sciences after 12 yea 
of service. The academy conferred its highest hou 
Honorary Membership, upon Dr. MacFarland, Feb 
ruary 20. Others elected to honorary membership 
were: Heloisa Alberto Torres, director, Museu Ne 
cional, Rio de Janeiro; Alexander Wetmore, secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution (Washington, D. C.); and 
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). M. S. Watson, professor of zoology, University 
ollege (London, Eng.). 


Recent Deaths 

Auten Hotmes Krwpauu, head of the department 
of architectural .engineering, Iowa State College 
Ames), succumbed to a heart attack, March 8, at 
he age of fifty-seven years. Professor Kimball had 
served as instructor in architectural design (1912-14), 
Iniversity of Illinois, and at Iowa State College as 
professor of architectural engineering and head of the 
lepartment (since 1914) and supervising architect 
since 1930). 


oming Events 

DeteGATES from 35 colleges and universities are 
pxpected to be in attendance at the 19th Model As- 
sembly of the Intercollegiate United Nations Confer- 
pnce to be held at Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), 
March 28-30. Alastair M. Taylor, of Canada, execu- 
ive assistant to the director of information, UNRRA, 
will speak at the dinner, March 29. Robert Payro, of 
averford (Pa.) College, is president of the confer- 
nee; Edwin H. Aspinwall, of Lafayette College, sec- 
etary-general; and William W. Eddy, associate pro- 
essor of history, Lafayette College, faculty chairman. 
he conference is under the joint sponsorship of the 
ollege and the American Association of United 
vations, 

Tue National Conference on Family Relations will 
bold its annual meeting at the Hotel Bellevue-Strat- 
ord, Philadelphia, April 6-8. For copies of the pre- 
iminary program, write to Evelyn Millis Duvall, 
Xecutive secretary, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Apri 13 is the date set for the annual Conference 
of Play Schools Association to be held in New York 
City. Details of the program, which promises inter- 
esting discussions, may be obtained by writing Adele 
S. Mossler, Play Schools Association, Inec., 119 West 
57th Street, New York 19. 


THE New England Regional Conference of the 
American Education Fellowship (formerly the Pro- 
gressive Education Association) will be held at the 
Hotel Bradford, Boston, May 3-4. 


Other Items 

In announcing the College Entrance Examinations 
for 1946 (ScHooL anp Soorety, February 23), direc- 
tions were given to candidates to file their applications 
with the board at 425 West 117th Street, New York 27. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the College 
Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 592, Prinee- 
ton (N. J.). 


Cotor materials for art education in schools, ac- 
cepted as standard by manufacturers, distributors, and 
users, “estimated to represent a satisfactory majority,” 
have been duly recorded by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, and printed copies of the established com- 
mercial standards, TS-3961, will be furnished to each 
acceptor and also, if a specific request is made, to non- 
acceptors. These commercial standards, identified as 
CS130-46, are designed “to provide a guide to school 
authorities in the purchase of color materials for art 
education in schools . . .; to eliminate confusion in 
nomenclature; and to provide fair competition among 
manufacturers by providing criteria for differentiation 
among materials. . . .” 





JUNIOR-COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


AccorpinG to articles in various recent periodicals, 
ibrarians have been put in a class that might be 
lubbed archaic—so much so that an advertiser in 
he Saturday Review of Literature is wary of “senile 
ersons who are brought out of erypts for duties.” 
Junior-eollege librarians seem to be in a kind of 
lass to themselves. They are “twixt an’ ’tweens,” 
alf this, a fourth that, and the remainder something 
tirely different. They do not have the well-defined 
ties of librarians who preside over senior-college 
d publie libraries, nor do they have quite the hectic 
mistence endured by high-school librarians. But be 
hey whatever they may be, junior-college librarians 
ve fully and sometimes excitedly. They spend their 
Pare time—there isn’t much spare time in a fifty- 
our week—in such avocations as walking, attending 


movies, making public speeches, writing a column for 
a local paper, keeping house, attending concerts, do- 
ing church work, keeping alumni records, collecting 
autographs, accumulating beautiful books and pic- 
tures, raising Persian cats, and, once in a blue moon, 
taking a trip. 

The variety of their duties seasons the day’s work. 
In addition to the library work, many junior-college 
librarians have teaching duties; many act as chape- 
rones at social affairs, nearly all sponsor some extra- 
curricular activity and some are in charge of college 
publicity. 

The work within the walls is fascinating. There is 
something about junior-college students that stimu- 
lates one’s mental activity. One librarian takes great 
pride in teaching all students the use of reference 
tools; another exhibits prints made by a local camera 
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club; another advertises her wares by making fre- 
quent book talks; the special hobby of another is at- 
tractive and timely bulletin boards in the library; 
and in one library is displayed creative work done by 
students and faculty members. 

Junior-college librarians really belong to the climb- 
ing-vine division of the human race and not to the 
“faded-flower” section of it, not in the least. They 
take pride in working at the most interesting job in 
existence—even if one librarian must get the children 
ready for school before the day’s work begins and 
another wears a flower in her graying tresses as an 
antidote for such things as noise and soot and dis- 
arranged stacks. 

Macy BisHop Gray 

GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, 

AMERICUS, GA. 
SUCCESS STORY 
A Fable for the Future 


Lirtie Larry Lighthead entered the Dizzie Heights 
School of Higher Education to learn to fly. From the 
very first he showed keen interest in his work. But 
his flying was characterized by ailing ailerons, erratic 
elevators, a rusty rudder, and a faulty banking bal- 
ance. It soon developed that he couldn’t keep even 
a baby carriage on an even keel, and he smashed up 
a Link Trainer and two ancient Thunderbolts. 
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After due course and courses, the school official 
Progressive educators all—met to pass judgment 
his work. Admiring Lighthead’s delightful persony, 
ity, perceptible effort, and zest for living, they decid 
he should be given the usual “A” for his efforts gqj 
graduated. A document describing Larry’s person. 
ity in glowing terms was duly forwarded to the Plae. 
ment Bureau. 

Five hundred miles away and five days later, Morti. 
mer J. Gullible, president of the Compressed Aj; 
Lines, noted Larry’s graduation “A” and hired hin 
at once. 

The next morning the Lightheads back at the oli 
homestead got up at daybreak, but their son wy 
already high in the heavens. Ten minutes out of 
McGillicuddy Airport, Larry cracked up while flying 
“Off the Handle,” Compressed Air’s newest jet-pr- 
pelled flying wing. Passum Ennyhow, dean of Dizzie 
Heights School of Higher Education, was one of the 
victims of the crash. 

Moral and suitable epitaph: Never deny a lov 
student a high mark. Without it Larry could neve 
have risen to where he could make his mark in the 
world by diving straight at it at 600 miles an how! 


WENDALL W. Hanze 


St. JosepH HiGgH SCHOOL, 
St. JosEPH, MIcH. 





A PROFESSOR’S NIGHTMARE 

I am due to get examination papers from the office 
for a nine-o’clock exercise. I start out in ample time 
but somehow I cannot find the office. New buildings 
have been erected. The buildings of my old college 
campus get confused with those of the present insti- 
tution. People are unable to direct me. The harder 
I try to reach the office the more remote it seems. I 
find myself climbing, or rather sliding, down a tall 
Time is getting shorter and shorter. I may be 


It is already 9:05. I go 


tree. 
late. Hurrying is vain. 
into a panic—and awake. 
Despite this nightmare, I was never actually late at 
an examination, and it has been more than three years 
sinee I last ealled for examination papers. 
Herman H. Horne 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WHAT MIRACLES HATH WAR BROUGHT! 


For an educational publication that carries Vol. 63, — 
No. 1621, at its masthead the note in the issue, Jan- 
uary 19, of ScHoot anp Socretry to the effect that, 


because of a “shortage of classrooms,” Michigan Stale 
College will conduct night classes from 5 p.m. to ll 
p.M., “during the winter quarter,” is as bewilderig 
a bit of news as has appeared since I first learned 
to read. 

Why should college classrooms be locked, barrel 
and bolted with the setting of the sun? It was nol 
long ago, however, that no instruetion, other thi 
what might be voted necessary in connection with lab 
oratory work, was given after 12 noon. I know evel 
now at least one staid professor who refuses flatly 
do any teaching after noon, or in the evenings, 0 0 
Saturdays. There are legions whom I do not kno¥. 

Suppose a class meets three times a week, or * 
150 minutes. Avoid eluttering up the entire bul 
by having the class meet for 75 minutes, from say “0 
8:15 p.m., twice a week. The students will learn ™ 
mediately that it is a most wholesome time saver, and 
infinitely better than loafing around the drug s 
the fraternity chapter house, or at the movies. 

Any college that voluntarily pesters the state ® 
private individuals for funds for a new reeitall! 
hall when a few, just a few, night courses will 9” 
the problem is guilty of judgment equally bad wi 
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hat indulged in by the most injudicious of students. 
fa student can study any time between 5 and 10 p.m., 
he can also be taught during the same hours. An idle, 
pmpty, unused college building is as wasteful an ob- 
Feet as words ean deseribe or fancy conceive. 


ALLEN W. PorTERFIELD 

New YorK CITY 

“FREE WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY”: 
A REPLY TO FATHER LEFEBVRE 

Iy the diseussion of free will and responsibility? 
Hetween Professor Brechbill and Father Lefebvre a 
student of metaphysics at once recognizes the age-old 
ontroversy between determinism and indeterminism, 
hich, in turn, rests back on the antithesis between 
monism and dualism (or pluralism). Because there 
s an undemonstratable factor in this controversy, it 
vill no doubt continue as long as reflective thought 
ontinues. 

When Father Lefebvre says, “This certain power to 
hoose one of two alternatives . . . I do not think is 
mnique,” we can all agree. Indeterminists and deter- 
ninists alike share in this feeling. The divergence 
begins when we interpret this feeling. Just what are 
we free to do, to choose according to our preference 
ss conditioned by our knowledge, our insight, our per- 
sonal idiosyneracies, and our environmental setting 
all causes) or does an outside entity (outside the 
psual casual nexus), a metaphysical free will, step in 
nd arbitrarily make the choice? 

According to the determinists, the will is only the 
onative aspect of all mental states directed by insight, 
yhile the indeterminist holds that the will is outside 
i, and metaphysieally over, our other mental states. 
tis that state that bosses the others around. The real 
elf the indeterminist identifies with this will, while 
or the determinist the self consists of the unified 
omplex of all our conscious and subconscious states, 


1ScHooL AND Society, August 25, 1945, and December 
5, 1945. 
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including the urge to act. For both, it is the self that 
does the choosing, but the self is differently conceived. 
Both ean logically claim freedom of the will, but, their 
assumptions being different, their meanings would be 
different. 

In respect of responsibility, the indeterminist usu- 
ally says that his position is the only one that makes 
this term meaningful and that the deterministic posi- 
tion makes of it a hypocritical farce. For, if voli- 
tional acts are determined, how can we logically hold 
any one responsible for them? 

With an equal show of logic, the determinist retorts: 
If the will is totally beyond our mundane reach, what 
would be the use of holding people responsible? What 
function would it serve? They could still act accord- 
ing to their own metaphysically free will, regardless 
of mundane conditions. 

By this horn of the dilemma I confess that I am 
gored. I can make sense out of holding people re- 
sponsible only on the deterministic assumption. Re- 
sponsibility implies liability to punishment, and the 
objective of punishment is to improve or reform. We 
hold people responsible because we hope that this will 
make a difference in the quality of their conduct. If 
they fail, we may punish them, again with the hope 
that this will make their future conduct more reliable. 
We may even execute them, not in the hope of reform- 
ing them, but with the hope that this will be a deter- 
rent to others. That is, responsibility has a tune- 
tionally deterministic significance. Indeterminism, as 
I see it, leaves only revenge or compensation as the 
ground for punishment and responsibility. Although 
here only a by-product, the deterministic function is 
fortunately not eliminated by this position, but, being 
administered without the saving grace of helpfulness, 
punishment on this basis usually stirs up a host of 
evil consequences in its wake. 

W. C. RUEDIGER 

PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY’S 2D AUDIO-VISUAL-AIDS 
INSTITUTE 


Tue Department of Education of the American 
huseum of Natural History, New York City, held its 
ond Audio-Visual Aids Institute, January 11-12. 
te program on Friday afternoon was marked by the 
pening of the museum’s new Audio-Visual Aids In- 
Tmation Center designed and planned as a practical 
orkshop and source center for all types of audio- 


visual aids. Here teachers, students, and research 
workers may find many exhibits and catalogs, bulle- 
tins, pamphlets, and samples of these teaching aids. 
They may preview films, slides, and filmstrips, and 
even practice running projection apparatus. The 
center will also be used as a meeting place for groups 
desiring to learn about new developments in the audio- 
visual field. It is under the immediate supervision of 
Irene F. Cypher and Grace F. Ramsey of the museum, 
who will answer all personal inquiries or inquiries by 
mail from any section of the country. 
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A preview of new classroom films and a new feature 
film soon to be released on Broadway by RKO Radio 
Pictures completed the first day’s program of the in- 
stitute. 

On Saturday morning the panel program devoted 
to effective methods for the utilization of audio-visual 
materials was presented by six teachers and 21 stu- 
dents. Allan Burnham, of Forest Hills High School, 
described how he conducts field trips, then reviews the 
topic in a special nature-museum room and gives out 
a mimeographed nature-science newsletter as a refer- 
ence check sheet. 

This was followed by presentations of handmade 
lantern slides and their use by Ursula Moran, New 
York City, and integration of visual aids by Elizabeth 
L. Smith of Montelair, N. J. George A. Colclough, 
Hillsdale, N. Y, described the procedure he used 
for the training of student visual aides or projection 
squads in his high school. Students are selected for 
this squad by mechanical aptitude tests, and both 
boys and girls have proved satisfactory. 

Film production in the New York City high schools 
was presented in a unique way by a group of students 
under the direction of Frank M. Wheat, George Wash- 
ington High School. Selected footage of films made 


at Bay Ridge High School, the Bronx High School 
of Science, Stuyvesant High School, Haaren High 
School, Midwood High School, Forest Hills High 


School, and George Washington High School was 
carefully edited by students and synchronized with 
descriptive narration by students as the film was 
projected. Students from these schools were shown 
on field trips, experimenting in their chemistry labo- 
ratory, modeling in clay and participating in a com- 
mencement program. A group of students from 
George Washington High School demonstrated how 
they planned, directed, and shot a sequence, and then 
showed the actual film which they had taken a year 
ago. 

A successful experiment in producing school-made 
sound films was presented by David Schneider and his 
student assistants from Evander Childs High School. 
They showed a 900-ft. school-made sound film entitled, 
“Leaders of Tomorrow,” depicting student activities 
at their high school. A home-built recorder was 
brought to school and used in eutting seven 12-inch 
records at 78 r.p.m. These are then used on two 
turntables while the film is projected. Careful train- 
ing of the student commentators and the student 
operators to contact the first groove of each record 
with split-second precision produces the excellent 
results demonstrated by Mr. Schneider at the institute. 

Reaction to this program and eritical evaluations 
of the methods of using visual aids in their own 
schools were then frankly discussed by students from 
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Montclair (N. J.) and Weequahie High School, Ney. 
ark, They expressed their firm conviction that, y 
matter how excellent a visual aid might be, its effy 
tiveness as an aid to pupil learning depended wy 
the way it was used by the teacher. 

Paul A. Kennedy, chairman of the morning pan, 
then made the following announcement for ty 
museum : 


To you who are moviemakers: The film that has jug 
been shown has many evident weaknesses, but it is cha. 
lenging, and it has a purpose. The American Museyy 
of Natural History is going to let the filmmakers oj 
the schools represented in this assembly—and others 
compete for a special ‘‘Oscar’’ designed by the musem 
and awarded by vote of the audience of the 1947 Audiy. 
Visual Aids Institute. 

The competition will be open to all schools. You 
film must be sent to Dr. Grace F. Ramsay at the museun 
and produced by pupils. To enter the competition ; 
film must be sent to Dr. Grace F, Ramsey at the musew 
by December 15, 1946, and a selection of five will & 
made for the showing at the institute next Januar, 
1947. Then it will be the privilege of the audience t 
make the choice of the winning film. An ‘‘Oscar’’ de 
signed. and made by artists at the museum will be pr: 
sented to the winner. 


Following an informal buffet luncheon the institute 
reconvened Saturday afternoon for a general session 
under the chairmanship of Charles Russell, chairma 
of the Department of Education of the museum 
Television and atomic energy were the problems co 
sidered. Colonel Warren Wade, in charge of produt- 
tion for the Television Division of NBC, ventured th: 
prediction that “schools within the year will use tele 
vision as a means of ereating a series of visual clas 
room experiences wherever television is available.” 

The program was completed by an enlighteniy 
discussion of atomic power by Ralph P. Johnson of} 
the General Electrie Company’s Research Laboratories, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Dr. Johnson, who worked for tle 
atomic-bomb project for the government, discussed tle 
two major lines of work in the bomb project: (1) tle 
electromagnetic method and the gaseous diffusio 
method of separating the isotope of uranium; (2) tht 
production of plutonium which, like the light isotop? 
of uranium, U-235, has a nucleus that ean be split by 
neutron impact, giving out a large quantity of energy 
and a few free neutrons which ean be used for 
tinuing a chain reaction. After sizing up the pr 
lems that have to be solved before atomic power (# 
be used for productive purposes, Dr. Johnson si 
gested the exciting possibility that someone may find 
a chain reaction that will convert all the mass of sd 
common nucleus into energy—a reaction which woul 
be a thousand times more powerful than the splittiig 
reaction in the atomic bomb. 
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The large attendance at the institute and the ex- 
pressed reactions of teachers, principals, and super- 
yisors indicated the value in the Audio-Visual Aids 
Institute of promoting possibilities for further en- 
richment of curricula at all levels. The Audio-Visual 
Aids Information Center is already proving its prom- 
ise as a real information source for teachers. 

Grace F, RAMSEY 
IRENE F. CYPHER 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
New York CITY 
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AcnEson, DEAN. The Credit to Britain: The Key to 
Expanded Trade. Department of State Publication 
2469. Commercial Policy Series 83. Pp. 10. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 10¢. 
Address delivered by the Under Secretary of State before 
the United Nations Association of Maryland, Baltimore, 
February 1, 1946. 





Consultation among the American Republics with Respect 
to the Argentine Situation. Department of State Pub- 
lication 2473. Inter-American Series 29. Pp. 86. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 20¢. 
A memorandum delivered on February 11, 1946, to rep- 
resentatives of the other American republics engaged in 
the consultation. 

e 

LarrEA, JULIO C. (director). ‘‘Tribuna de los Lideres de 
la Educacion Contemporanea de America.’’ Vol. XIV. 
Nueva Era. Pp. 245. Publicacicnes de la Unversidad 
de Chile, Santiago. 1945. 

For information concerning this review, write to Julio C. 
aa om de Nueva Era, Apartado 806, Quito, Ecua- 
or, " a 


——_—————. ‘‘Tribuna de los Lideres de la Educacion 
Contemporanea de America.’’ Vol. XV. Nueva Era. 
Pp. 315. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 1945. 

For information, see above. 
* 


PERSONS, CHRISTOPHER Ep@Ar. Public Relations for Col- 
leges and Universities: A Manual of Practical Pro- 
omne. Pp. vii+ 61. Stanford University Press. 1946. 

2.00. 

va. . 

Presents a public-relations procedure for the establishment 
of closer co-operation between institutions of higher learn- 
ing and the rest of the world. 


HURSFIELD, RICHARD EMMONS. Henry Barnard’s Amer- 
‘can Journal of Education. Pp. 359. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore 18. 1945. $3.75 (cloth), $3.00 
(paper). 
= author has placed emphasis on the significant contri- 
outions of Henry Barnard’s Journal “in the development 
fr a profession, in the transmission of educational ideas 
Tom Europe, ... in continuing and modifying the Amer- 
a educational tradition, and in effecting social change.” 
le Mere summarizing of the contents has been avoided, 
and the value and importance of the material has been 
Stressed. Well indexed. 
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We'll Take the High Road. Multigraphed. Pp. 53. Den- 


ver Public Schools. 1945. 

An air-age unit for the use of teachers in preparing their 
own units on aviation for children in the 5th and 6th 
grades. Prepared by a committee of the staff of the Denver 
public schools under the supervision of Roy A. Hinderman, 
director of instruction and research. 


WILcox, Cian. Why Lend to Britain? Department of 


State Publication 2468. Commercial Policy Series 82. 
Pp. 20. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
1946. 5¢. 

Address delivered before the City Club of Cleveland on 
January 19, 1946, by the director, Office of International 
Trade Policy, Department of State. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 














Guiding Youth 


in the Secondary School 


LESLIE L. CHISHOLM, Professor of 
Education, University of Nebraska 


® This timely, new book presents 
a practical and tested method 
of planning and administering a 
guidance program. The aims of 
guidance are presented clearly 
and the methods necessary in 
earrying out each part of a 
well-rounded program are given. 
Information for the student is 
provided also so that he may 
meet and solve his own problems. 


434 pages, $3.25 


American Book Company 

















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association — ; : 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
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RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 


UY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 





EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION...IT IS AJOURNEY...ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUT? 








Mddler Mad 


Ts EARTH’S physical size has not our ancestors about these barriers should 


changed. Miles are as long as they not continue to influence our lives today. 
always have been. Also, the globe’s sur- Enlightened opinion of the world’s new 
face topography. remains: mountains, arc- “smallness” is essential as the basis for 
tic regions, oceans, jungles and deserts. thinking if mankind is to utilize all that 
But a profound change has come about air transportation makes possible. 
in man’s concept of the world’s size and Teachers and _ school administrators, 
travel handicaps. In this Age of Air, the through their logical position of leadership 
world is “smaller” in the minds of men, in shaping our intellectual life, have a 
because of the speed of air transportation deep responsibility to accept and dis- 
and because all places on earth have seminate the true significance of the use 
become equally accessible in air. Men of air. If men are to benefit by their new 
can travel above the earth’s_ surface, proximity to each other, they must under- 
regardless of land and water obstacles and stand not only the machinery but also the 
man-made boundaries. meaning of air travel. 
The physical barriers of the earth’s We invite your participation and wel- 
surface have troubled the human mind come your comments. Please write for a 
for centuries; therefore, the opinions of free copy of “Air Age Education News.” 


Op ae Cate Remmke O 


ADVISORY BOARD 
BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A. LEE ALEXANDER J. STODDARD cones 
Chancellor, University of Denver Dean, School of Education, U.C. L.A. Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools Th 
Director, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. ; 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. tivels 
better 


Air-Age Education Research Is Sponsored by American Airlines to Aid Teachers and School a tho 
Increased Knowledge and Understanding of Air Transportation 
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